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ment of the Small Council into the Exchequer; and one is enabled to 
understand the true meaning and value of sound compromise. Again, 
the reader is repeatedly stimulated to draw for himself the important 
distinction between the logic of precedent and the logic of progress, 
to grasp which is to find a clue at least to those puzzles regarding 
justice and law, conservatism and reform, consistency and experiment, 
which complicate most large public questions and many small private 
ones. " The historical argument," writes Dr. Adams, in words that are 
worth remembering, " is never of any validity against the results to 
which the living process of a nation's growth has brought it.. How- 
ever far they may go beyond the beginnings the past has made, if they 
are the genuine results of national life, they have a rightfulness of 
their own which history cannot question." This remark throws light 
upon the nature of the contest between Parliament and the King in 
the seventeenth century — and upon much else. 

By the discussion of more specific points, too, the author often 
helps one toward clearer historic judgment. His explanation of the 
English doctrines that " the King can do no wrong," and that " sov- 
ereignty resides in the King and his Parliament," show these ideas to be 
landmarks of progress and not, as they superficially seem, bulwarks of 
privilege ; and through such discoveries one is brought to a real under- 
standing of the nature and value of English conservatism, one result 
of which — the retention of the Kingship in a free government — has, 
paradoxically enough, greatly facilitated the spread of democracy in 
Europe. Even Germany has borrowed the idea of limited monarchy 
from England, and, says Dr. Adams, " the entire English constitution, 
with all its details of public law and practice, could be carried into effect 
under the present German constitution with only one amendment of 
importance, the constitution of the upper house and its relation to the 
lower, and a really democratic government could be secured by a new 
regulation of the right of suffrage." 

It is interesting to observe that Dr. Adams thinks a written con- 
stitution not out of accord with the genius of the English Government, 
and that he looks with favor upon the idea of a federation of British 
nations. 



American Democracy and Asiatic Citizenship. By Sidney L. 
Gulick. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1918. 

That the course followed by the United States with regard to 
Asiatic immigration has been in theory unjustifiable is a statement 
that few students of the question would deny. " Eight times in 
fourteen years," Mr. Sidney Gulick reminds us in his recently pub- 
lished book, " anti-Chinese agitation on the Pacific coast has secured 
increasingly drastic and obnoxious legislation in Congress. All but 
one of the measures were passed under political pressure." Treaties 
were contravened and protests on the part of the Chinese Government 
were disregarded. The situation with respect to Japan is essentially 
just as bad. The Japanese Government, it is true, has behaved with 
fine consideration ; the " gentlemen's agreement " works smoothly ; yet 
" so long as Japanese are regarded as ineligible for naturalization, 
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their status in the United States is precarious, and local differential 
treatment and legislation is inevitable." 

What is the remedy? Mr. Gulick has ready a well-prepared and 
ingenious answer. First, let the tests for naturalization be made 
more rigorous. Secondly, let us use every available means to further 
the Americanization and proper distribution of immigrants. Finally, 
let us admit to the United States from each foreign land a number 
of persons not exceeding a small percentage of the number from that 
land who have already become Americanized. The aim of this pro- 
posal is to secure equal treatment for all foreigners, and thus to re- 
move friction, and at the same time to harmonize our immigration 
policy with real American principles. 

Arguing with all the plausibility of the first speaker for the affirm- 
ative in a debate, and, it should be said, with much cogency, Mr. 
Gulick refutes without difficulty some popular objections to his favorite 
plan. Intermarriage of the races, he rather reasonably contends, has 
no more to do with citizenship than have the flowers that bloom in 
the spring. Intermarriage, when it occurs, is normally the result of 
Americanization, and the granting of citizenship is a still more ob- 
viously normal outcome of the same process. It might be said, of 
course, that the removal of any restriction tends to facilitate intermar- 
riage; but the point seems scarcely worth following up. And in 
general few of the common criticisms so far made of the percentage 
plan seem to have much weight. 

There is one exception. The objection that the plan, while just 
in form, would not satisfy Asiatics, because in effect it would restrict 
them much more rigorously than it would Europeans, seems somewhat 
formidable. In his answer to this argument Mr. Gulick, indeed, pro- 
duces less conviction than he does elsewhere. The truth is, he says 
in effect, that Japan would be satisfied. " As a matter of fact, Jap- 
anese who understand these proposals do not resent them. If all 
immigration to America is restricted on the same principle, that which 
they resent is removed, and they are satisfied." Moreover, if we are 
to discover any rational principle upon which to base regulation of 
immigration, we must begin, thinks Mr. Gulick, with the situation as 
it now is. 

Japan is perhaps as likely to content itself with strictly impartial 
treatment as is any nation in the world. This seems the corollary of 
the truth that no nation more keenly resents humiliating distinctions. 
But there is such a thing as economic dissatisfaction, and this may 
not always yield to ethical argument. If foreigners are under economic 
pressure which makes large numbers of them want to come to this 
country, they will not really be satisfied with severe restrictions, no 
matter how impartial these may be. They will simply be, under Mr. 
Gulick's plan, deprived of an argument. 

This is merely saying that the adoption of the percentage principle 
would not necessarily smooth out all possible disagreements with 
foreign nations over our immigration policy. But unless there is some 
other principle the application of which would accomplish this result, 
or unless it can be shown that the percentage plan itself would cause 
undue friction, Dr. Gulick's proposal may stand approved so far as 
its external effects are concerned. 
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There is also the question of its internal effect, and this, too, has 
an economic side. The crux of the immigration question, in peace 
times, is the standard of living. Can any improvement in naturaliza- 
tion laws reach the evil of a low standard of living— an evil which 
economists compare to a disease — without setting up a property quali- 
fication for voters? And indeed can examinations for admission to 
citizenship be made so effective as in fact to keep out large numbers 
of undesirables? Would not the difficulty of determining just what 
is meant by Americanization, or " assimilation," lead to great slackness 
in the administration of the law? 

If satisfactory answers can be given to these and other practical 
questions of a similar nature, there would seem to be no obstacle to 
the general acceptance of Mr. Gulick's theory. 

The theory is persuasively advanced, yet one cannot help thinking 
that it would command more respect if it were urged with a little less 
of the zeal of a propagandist. In dwelling upon the ethical side of 
his subject the author is somewhat given to diffuseness, while his en- 
thusiasm for international brotherhood gives to his whole discussion 
a somewhat rosy coloring, making his plan seem perhaps less practical 
than it really is. There is, however, no lack in his book of proof to 
support statements made about immigration into America. Mr. Gulick 
examines statistics with thoroughness and with fairness. 



Serbia Crucified. By Lieutenant Milutin Krunich. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 

If what Lieutenant Krunich has written were really and altogether 
what it seems to be in part — if it were in any abstract or pretentious 
way a treatise on the national spirit of Serbia, an interpretation, or a 
formal plea, — one would have to set it down simply as a very naive 
book. Especially in the earlier chapters, there is, indeed, an overflow 
of emotion that strikes one as somewhat primitive or childlike — an 
unrestrained glorification of Serbia, a vehement, heartfelt hatred of 
Bulgaria, a loathing almost physical for Serbia's enemies and especially 
for Germans. The effect of unsophistication is increased by a some- 
what overwrought and ecstatic style. 

Different peoples, to be sure, have different temperaments. To the 
Anglo-Saxon the melting of the soul into an intense feeling of mingled 
hatred and pity may seem a kind of moral deliquescence. In the 
Serbian this very state appears to be consistent with the sternest, most 
deliberate heroism, if not the normal accompaniment of it. 

One night, after five days' fighting before Nish, Lieutenant Krunich 
was lying in the grass outside the trench. 

" Suddenly, in the midst of this silence, this beauty ... a voice, 
a song! A beautiful manly voice on the Bulgarian side is softly and 
sadly singing a song. My God, a Bulgarian is singing! My whole 
being, intoxicated by the sweetness of this night, now fell into such 
an emotion under the influence of this voice, this song, that I became 
oblivious of place and reality. . . . 'LaTosca!' I exclaimed loudly. 
* A Mario in his last moments, in a sea of most dreadful human un- 



